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FREZ YAKIN 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For My Brud Boaz, 


For giving me a special childhood, 
and filling my life with mystery and wonder. 


A rt is not altogether helpless before the face of history. It not only reflects it, but transforms it. 
Without diminishing the role of art to mere obstinate pedagogy, one right cannot be taken 


away from it—the right to warn humanity against danger. 


The Silent City is a scream of danger for you and your children. Possibly it is the beginning of a new 
breed of visual novel. It is not the visual version of another novel, nor a collection of carefully selected 
illustrations; it is a self-sufficient, independent work, not written by a writer, but envisioned by an artist. 
Although it is enigmatic, there is a story that glows like grape seeds through the skin of the grape. It leaves 
room for conjecture, but its unwritten text will resound in the heart of anyone who reads it. This novel 
warns us of a potential “gulagocaust,” and it is extraordinary that this warning was produced when the 


author was only seventeen years old. 


When I was teaching at the University of Tulsa, I received a letter from a retired professor who maintained 
that the Holocaust never happened. He argued that the prison bars were not real, but only figments of 
imagination. In Russia there are also people who maintain that the “Archipelago of Gulags” described by 
Solzhenitsyn never happened. It is therefore especially important that Yakin, by virtue of his age, never 
having been in either Hitlers or Stalins concentration camps, is able to believe in them, not simply as the 


reality of the past, but as a mortally dangerous variant of the future. 


Fortunately for us all, George Orwell was mistaken in his hypnotic sketch of a totalitarian society in his 
novel 1984. But perhaps, thanks precisely to such writers as Jack London (The Iron Heel), Yevgeny 
Zamyatin (We), and Orwell himself, who horrified us with their ominous visions of the future, they did 
not become reality. (We have not even yet fully appreciated the role of Charlie Chaplin's film The Great 
Dictator in the destruction of Nazism and its moral discreditation.) Dostoyevskis novel The Possessed was 
a scream of danger that was not heard by his contemporaries. Because they didn’t hear it, calling the novel 


reactionary, the scream was transformed into the scream of the tortured during Stalins terror. 


Erez Yakin was born when there was still the last gasp of terror of that monster totalitarian empire that 


called itself the socialist camp. With socialism it had no relationship, but with a camp the relationship was 
direct. When Yakin was born, refugees trying to make their way across the Berlin Wall were still being shot, 
dissidents were still being sentenced to psychiatric detention, Sakharov was still in Gorky, Solzhenitsyn 


was still in exile, and Doctor Zhivago was still not published in its homeland. 


That empire has now collapsed. But was Ronald Reagan right, having called the Soviet Union alone the 
“Evil Empire?” If that were so, then with the end of that empire all mankind would have found itself in 
paradise. But that didn’t happen—and could not happen—because the “Evil Empire” is within each of us. 
We look about us and we see repulsive splashes of fascism—now in Germany, now in England, now even 
in Russia, where twenty-six million lives were lost in the war against fascism. Even half-Jewish Zhirinovsky 


makes anti-Semitism a card that brings him support of twenty-three percent of the voters. 


Without a doubt Erez Yakin is not acquainted with the Russian painter Oleg Tselkov, now living in Paris. 
Once, about the year of Yakins birth, this artist in the Soviet Union had an exhibition with an all-time 
record for brevity. It was closed by KGB agents in an hour. Why? Because they were terrified by Tselkovs 
characters on canvas similar to Yakins—robot-like creatures that have lost all individuality, either because 
they are executioners, victims, or simply deformed foliage in the automobile cemetery of history. But is this 


the vision of the future? 


In spite of all the talk about democracy and the rights of man, individuality inexorably gets washed away. 
Bureaucracy, whether state or corporate, very easily becomes a kind of fascism and the faces of major 
leaders, overflowing with feelings of their own imaginary greatness, are very much like the faces of the 


S.S. of the future in the canvases of Tselkov or the drawings of Yakin. 


In Yakin’s silent city, how heart-rending is the tiny window in a prison wall, where perhaps there once were 
other tiny windows that are now bricked up, and the lonely silhouette visible through the bars. But who 
bricked up the other windows and probably will soon brick up this last one? The prisoners themselves; 


involuntary victims of totalitarianism, the masons of their own prisons. 


At another window, a character disfigured by thoughts unexpressed has turned away in despair from the 


unbearable industrial landscape. Is this Socrates of t ari 


on their shoulders are mere appendages to the landscape. Are 


slaves? І once wrote: 


Only free man 


thinks he is a slave. 


Erez Yakin screams with the silence of his drawings. His p 
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Erez Yakin, I believe that everything turned to s 
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I was never much persuaded by Freuds theory of the interpretation of dreams, where objects, creatures, and 
events have a common significance for anyone who happens to dream them. It seemed to assault what is 
most mysterious and sacred in humans, who are glorious not because of the ways that we are alike, but 
because of the ways that we are different from each other. The enigma of individual, unique personality is 
the magic that makes both love and joy possible and so desirable. All of our relationship failures, whether 
in friendship, marriage, community, or nations are made possible when we forget to respect the different 
qualities that define us. We become blind to other реорѓе5 views and to other groups’ needs. This blindness 
makes empathy impossible and prejudice unavoidable. For me the forces of history, whether ideological, or 
economic, that treat people as if they were mere masses, animal hordes, or lifeless statistics, have always 


been the thing most dreaded. 


Like many children, I was sick in childhood at a time when I could not fully understand what was 
happening. I developed a fever so high that I became delirious and the world around me turned strange 
and frightening. It was not that I had a fear of dying but that the world I knew had ceased and so my life 
too had ceased. In that world I counted for nothing. My individual self was gone and there was no way out. 
I remember struggling to regain my senses, that is, regain my life, in the same way that you claw your way 
out of a bad nightmare. Many months later when I fell ill again, І wanted not so much to get well, as I 
wanted not to fall into that relentless dark world of my delirium. But I did. It was even worse the second 
time, because I had seen it all before. I think it happened three times and the fear of getting sick dogged my 
childhood. As the years passed that terrifying delirium was never forgotten, and it never returned—until I 
opened Erez Yakins soul-shattering visual novel. It is all there, all the details of my nightmare: a world in 
which the individual has disappeared, ominous, dehumanized cityscapes, brutal robot-like figures of 
authority, automatons of gray masses, helpless, tormented children, victims of sadistic authority, and an 


architecture that crushes the human spirit, resembling nothing so much as an inescapable prison. 


І have no explanation for this disturbing coincidence of the visual nightmare imprinted in my mind since 


childhood and Erez Yakins drawings. The only difference is that Yakin has rendered it all in a visual form 


that can be shared by others. I am grateful for that, because the meaning must be something we share. There 
is a paradox here, for what I have dreaded most in life was a condition in which all men are the same. And 


yet I am strangely comforted, startled too, but comforted, that someone else has had my nightmare. 


— Albert C. Todd 


May 1994 


EREZ YAKIN 
completed The Silent City in 1988 at the age of eighteen. His current works include a forthcoming 
novel entitled The River, which is also silent, and a series of prints entitled Dark Hours. He was born 


in New York City, where he lives and works today. 


YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 
is known worldwide as a poet, writer, filmmaker and political voice. His works include The 
Collected Poems, 1952-1990, Fatal Half-Measures, and the screenplay to Mikhail Kalatozovs I Am 


Cuba. He currently lives in Russia. 


ALBERT C. TODD 

teaches comparative literature and film at Queens College in New York, where he was chairman of 
the Slavic and East European languages department for twelve years. He has edited Yevgeny 
Yevtushenkos Collected Poems 1952-1990, and 20th Century Russian Poetry: Silver and Steel with the 


late Max Hayward. 
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“The Silent City is remarkable for its horrific portrayals of unbridled, demonic power . . . Erez Yakin is a virtuoso image 
maker, a gifted artist at the beginning of what might well be a brilliant career.” 


— STEVEN HELLER 


E New York Times Book Review 
"Тһе Silent City’s] unwritten text will resound іп the heart of anyone who reads it . . . Erez Yakin screams with the silence 
of his drawings.” = 


— YEVEGNY YEVTUSHENKO 


from his introduction 


“One can read /The Silent City] and find an impassioned cry on every page. You'll find it worth purchasing, worth living with 
it on a day-to-day basis to read over, ponder and discover.” 
— Ray MESCALLADO 


The Comics Journal 


“One of the best talents | have ever seen in my life.” 
— SHAMUS CULHANE 


animation pioneer 


“This striking debut work by Erez Yakin follows the rich tradition of wordless novels pioneered by Frans Masereel and Lynd 
Ward and recently revived by Eric Drooker. Yakin's austere narrative, coupled with his skillfully depicted images, guarantees 
to incite even the most visually lethargic imagination.” 

— "Одур A. BERONA 


woodcut novel historian and author of 
articles on Lynd Ward and Eric Drooker 


“With the oppressive, triphammer cadences of his monolithic graphics, Erez Yakin has crafted a deeply disturbing look 
at a brutalized world that | suspect few of us raised in western democracies will ever fully comprehend. Thankfully, his 
anger rises above the pervading hopelessness and points to the possibility of a better world.” 


— MARK SCHULTZ 
КЕЈ creator of Xenozoic Tales 
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